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SPECIAL NOTE 



Thi3 monograph is'onc of series enticed CETA Progrmn Models prepared for the Employ-* 
ment and Training i^dministrauon^s Office of Comiiiunity Employment Programs, with finan- 
cial support by the Office of Research and I>velopment. The series, on program activities and 
service, was prepared under contract number 81-Il-71^with the National Council on Em- 
ptoyn^'nt Policy and edited by Garth Mapgum of the University of Utah. 
^ the' monographs being issued or prepared for publication are On*the-Job Training by James 
Bromley and Larry Wardk; Job Development and Placement by Miriam Johnson and Marged 
Sugartnan; Classroom Training-The OIC Approach by Calvin Pressky and James McGraw; 
Supportive Services by Susan Tui^ and Carolyn Conradus; intake and Assessment by Lee 
Bruno; Work &5p^r*enc€ ?tfrj/wc«V«j by Marion Knes and James Morlock; and Public Service 
Employment by Itay Corpuz. Others may be added as circumstances warrant. 

The authors, experienced employi6ent and truning program operators themselves, review the 
purposes and means of carrying out CETA functions and comtnent on rnethods they have found 
useful in conducting programs and avoiding pitfalls. The series is commended not only to 
prc^gram operators and their staffs^ but also tacommunity groups and other employment and 
trainit^ services professionals in-the hope that this information willen^le more people to learn 
about CETA pr<>grams, stimulate jiew ideas, aiHl contribute to improving the quality of em- 
ployment and/(tatning programs. 

the series should not be regarded asofficial policy orrequirementsof the U.S. E)epartmentof 
Labor. Although every effort has been made to assure that the information is consistent with ^ 
preset regulations^ prime sponsors are urged to consuh current regulations before adopting 
changes the authors may adyocate. The authors are solely responsible for the content 

ifinothcr series of use to CETA prime sponsors and their stzff& ik^CETA Title VI Project 
Description Reports. There are two volumes in this series. The fint monograph was prepared by 
MDC, Inc., Chapel Hill, N.C, under contract number 82-37-7M7, The second volume was 
prepared by ETA with assistance from prime sponsors, regional offices, and^ a private 
contraaor. ^ ^ ' ^ 

, Copies of other titles in these series may be obtained froih,^ 

Office of Community Employment Programs * 
Employment and Training Administration 
t U.S. Department of Labor 
601 b Street, NW. 
Washington, aC. 20213 

... --r . 

R^der comments and suggestions are welcomed and may^bc sent to the above address. 
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It il the intent of this monograph to explore, from li practitioner's viewpoint^ thre<| major 
approaches to public service employment-— countercy^icat, emi^yabiUty. development, and 
structural targeting: While based primarily upon the author's pcirsonal experience as director of 
a Comprehensive Employment and Training Ac^(CE'rA) prime sponsor staff, the monograph 
reflects some synthesis of the experiences of other prinje sponsors und^r ^ETA titles II and VI, 
as well as past experiences under the categorical pro-ams authorized earlier legislation: 
* Considerable policy development is still* necessary to clarify the role of public service 
employment as^part of th<f nation's employment and training and e^nomic policies. This 
report does notattempt to deal with this issue. Instead^ it attempts to provide an understanding 
of public service employment and its potential implcnn^tation to the neW practitioner in the 
field who needs some background and modek for review before implementing orredesigning a 
public service employment progranir The discpssionj seelcs to avoid the exttemes of either the 
theoretical world or the "piay-by^play account.*' The tent of the monograpfi is therefore to serve 
as a cataiyst for thought in public service, empjljymcnt program design^ and not as ^ 
technical assistance guidt^ on how things should b) done, Obviotisl)^^ prime sponsor needs 
differ, and therefore program design'may differ from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. But the 
experiences of those who have been '*4own the roatf maybe usefuf^. those just starting ihe 
trek. That is the modest ambition of this docume it. 

Author Ray E, Corpuz, Jr, was with the City jf Takom^ Wask^ FuWic Employm*nl 
Program UK>&71, and later was a planner with th ^ Cooperative Atea Manpower Planning 
System (CAMPS) and the Puget^oundGovemnicn|tal Conference, ]fie4sf currently directorpf 
the City of Takom^CETA program, ^ 
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1, HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 



Public scrvi^ employment can be defined as expenditure of. 
public funds to employ, on the payroll of public ^endes, 
those who would otherwise remain unmployed. An increased 
supply of jobs is created by Federal subsidies to State and 
local goremthents. It differs frcrm normal public employment 
in that the .objective of a regular job is the good hi service 
produced, With *employ men t a bypr^ducf, whereas in public 
stmce employment^ the job is the,objective and the output a 

'^^byproduct, {public service^ employment can be*differ(jntiat^ 
from public works in that the latter term refers to the 
construction of facilities, most often but not always throu^t^ 
contract with private firms; ' , ^ / 

Public service employment is less easily diCferentia^ed from 
**work experience," In some cases* the difference lic^ in the 

^ entry requirements or in the productivity expectations, both 
of which are^nerally higher for public,servKeemplo)([i}ent* 
Until the '1976 amendments to the Comprehensive Employ* 
ment and Training Act (CETA), ^notner' possible difference 
that public service employment involved j(%bs similar in 
nature torthose held by regular employees of public ^endes, 

' whereas work expenence^geperaUy implied activities Aata 
though useful, probably would not be perforiped by public 
employees without the program. Introduction of a' work crew 
emphasis under <^ETA*s title VI at that Jat^ date largely 
eliminated this dis^nction, ^ 



A Typology of ^ 
Public Job Cr^ion 



' The term "^puSlie service employment"* first came in 
iwde^read use with the Etnergcncy Employment Act of 197^ 
wbich created, the Publij^ Ettiployment Program (PEP), 
However^ so many programs have had similar intents ovej/^the 
years that it is worth listing those varied ol^ectives: 
L Jobs provided.^to workers who were temporarily (fut of 
work-during a^tAnsitional state of life* Examples are the 
Neighborhood Youth Co^ (N/Q out-of^schw)! and 
smnroer programs, with their ^ focus on short-^ferip 
^ eniplbjrntept, relatively (unskilled jobs, .and targeting on 



youth, A m^rerece^^xample is the Summer Program for ,' 
Economically Disadvantaged Youth {SPEI?Vi,^author- , 
izcd under title III, section 304(a)', of the Comprehensive ; 
Employment'aAid Training Aa, ^ [ 

2, Longer term jobs presided to structurally ^unemployed . 
persons who, ^veh in the best of economic, conditions, 
could not findiobs. The Operation Mainstream program, 
which focused on the , workers, is an example. * 

^3, Career opp<nluni|i^ and laddei^for the 4S$advan^ged 
withemphaxiwHm^ occupational fields^ especially those 
in huttian Service, and often involving intensive ttaining- 
ling, civil service reform, and jbbre^nJcturing, 
New Careers atvl Public Service Careers ' * 
attempted to provide such an approach, V 

elief v^n m other employment alternatives 
and pubUc assistance was not available to the 
Th^Kentucky4Happy Pappy"* project under the 
Experience, an dTraimn; program, created through 
ofth^ Economic Oppodunit/ Act (EOA) gnd die* * 
for^unner c^f the^ork Incentive program, andsimilar but 
snsilter projects for 'Aid to Families, with E>ependent 
ildren (AF^!^) recipients are examples, 

service employment as a speaalty, an economic tool 
de*pressed areas and declining communities that 
experience high unemployment, such as qentral areas of 
^lai^ citiy, Often the secondary benent'V>f such an - 
•approach was the provisiop of necessary public services, 
which ordinarily cotlld not be provided, , ^ 

Crle^tion of puUicjobs a countercyclical tool during an 
economW recession tp comb^ high unemployment. The 
Public Employment I^ogram, created by the Emei^ncy 
Employmeijt Act and the E mer gency J cfc Program, tt(1e 
,VI of the €ojpnprehensive^ Employment a^ Training Act) 
were l^th enacted as wtFntercycJica] mechanisms,^ 
Finally* the puUic se|vice employment approach, viewed < 
in its bro&d*jsense ^ a revenue-^transfer methantsm that 
provides^^Wts-in^aid jto locafcand State governments to, . 
fill critical service i^ieeds'Wd maintain basic service levels, 
U serves thi& functio^n whether the fu^s are tved to ^ 
support otherwise unemployed people in providing 




. additional services or to releaseothcrfund^to provide new 
services. _ ^ ^ * 

The planning,^ impk{fientation, and evaluation of public 
service employmeni ^ograms have been cotiiplicatcd and 
cohfused program mat ically by differences in objectMsand 
in the expeetations of pohg^akers as to^^hat public^ervicc 
employment could accomplish. This ipultiplicity of objec- 
tives and its impact on program administration and results 
are evident from the history of that service function. 



of ^h^ magnitude and nature of those projects, which 
'absorbed as muth as 6,6 percent of the labor force and pro- 
vided 2.% percent of the gross national product. 

Wars, hot and cold, maintained employment levels until 
the mid-l950X when the need for public job creation again 
became a subject of policy debate, with reinauguration of the 
NVA ■ and CC^ proj^as proposed in the late I950's. 
However/ when public job creation returned in the early 
I960' s. It was as a.i^eaporj against class rather th^ mass 
unemployment. 



The Pre-1960*s History 



' Without knowledge of compensatory f^cal and monetary 
polici^, public job creation was the only available weapon 
^aitist the near. economic collapse that put at least a quarter 
of the labor force out of work afftd'kept unemployment above 
10 percent for a doren years after 1929. The Public 
Works A dminist ration (PWA) let contracts to ^ivale 
employers for ttie cor^fruction of public facilities. The 
Federal Employee Relief Act (FERA) progflim. the Civil 
Works Administration (CWA), and the Works P^ro^ress 
(J^ter Work Projects) Administration(WPA)ali,.hi^ed unem- 
ployed workers directly <^n public payrolls, concentrating on 
construction but with significant ^^iting, an, and .other 
projects. The^ational Youth Administration(NrA)oTfered 
both in-school and out-of-school work in the comm^qity for 
youth, while the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCt) took 
them into coifservation work. Table I provides an indication 



Public Job Creation in the 
Great Society 

Provision of job opportunities was a major political issue 
of the I960's. but direct public job creation was not a pre^ 

jferred route, in part t>ecau<e the programs of the New Deal 
^ were rowembered as make-work. Depressed ^reas 
legislatipm retraining programs under the Manpower 
Development and Training Aa (MDTA) of 1962. the 1964 

^4ax cut, ami eaClier business investment credits were repre- 
sentative of the preferred approaches. Several programs were 
initiated which offered direa public employment under the 
guise of "work experience and training programs. But these 
effons were smalt and targeted only at spectaJ groups or 
areas, * ' , 

As the Social Security Aa was amended in 1962 to allow 
public assistance }>enents to families with an employable but 
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Table I Expenditures and average Number of Employees on 
Work Relief and Pubi,ic works Projects. 
^ Fiscal Years 1933-40^ 



Work relief pro^rams^ 



Year 



Public Works Adminisiration 









Average 
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employees 
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279 
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447 
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61 
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^ 1934 . . 
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^936...*.,.^ . . 
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[940 
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unemployed head* a Community Work Training program 
was added to mike it possible for some of them lo earn their 
benefits The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 sought to 
eliminate poveny through a combination of remedial em- 
ployment and trainjng programs emphasi/ln^^^e poor and 
disadvantaged, particularly youth. 

Among the more notable approaches unsuccessfully pro- 
pose! under the dDA design was one by the Department of 
Labor for a major adult work relief program. In effect, the 
' proposal was lo reinstate the WPA and pay for it with a 
cigirettc tax. However the onus was still present and the 
cost higher than a presidentially set ceiling. The Depanment 
of L**bor had lo settle for.title V of the EOA. which was 
^ written flexibly enough to allow either work experience or 
draining so lor^ as it was addressed to actual or potential 
welfare recipients. It emphasized the importance of training 
and tFle values of good work habits and experience* rather 
than income and employment Yet some public job creation 
effcJrts w^e funded, the most notable of which was the 
Kentucky '"Happy Pappy** project tl^t offered incomes and 
usefgj activity to thousands of unemployed older men who 
h^suffered from the decline of the coal industry in eastern 
Kentucky. ^ 

Of larger scale^as the Neighborhood Youth Corns, It 
provided income and .work experience through jn-school^d 
out-of-school projects. The objective was a Combination oT 
^ income* temporary em pioymept providing work experience, 
and school retention incentives for disadvant^ed youth. It 
was hoped that their employability would be enhanced, but 
that objective was secondary. 

Operation Mainstream was created by amendment to the 
BOA in 4965. It provided employment for older workers 
with histories of chronic unemployment It was the first 
employment and training program m the f96b's designed io 
use Federal funding to enable State and local governnAnts to 
employ significant numbers of disadvantaged adult workers. 
Reminiscent of the WPA. projects under Operation 
^»instreat|i involved street improvement* park mainte- 
nance, beautification. and other community projects. 

As unrest in the central cities brought increasing demands 
for job creation inHhose lo<;ations^ s«yeral other programs, 
including Special Impact and New Careers* were added to 
EOA. Special Import was to provide special funding for a 
comprehensive attack on employment problems of selected 
poverty areas. New Careers provided entry-level jobs in 
human service agencies to the disadvantaged, with career 
ladders leading to paraprofessional status. A major innova- 
tion in 1968 was the pi^gram of the National Alliance of 
^ Businessmen's Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(NAB-JOBS)* which added government Subsidization of 
^ private jobs for the disadvantaged. 

The Public Service Careers (PSC) program^ established in 
1969^ was both a training and a placement program that 
cgncehtrated on jobs in the public sector at the Federal* 
State* and local government l^els. Entry-level jobs and 
upgr^ing of low-skill workers were provided at the State 
'and local level, and^career opportunities at the Federal level. 
The N^w Carefrs program was' eventually incorporated into 
PSC. ^ 



The Advent of Public Service 
Employment . , 

Yet all of these efforts were small scale. Recommenda- 
tions of various commissions that th& Federal Government 
act as employer of last resor: and guarantee public service 
employment opportunities in som? form were fir £mgi 
reality. Co ngressio naiad vocacy of public jobcreationfor the 
disadvantaged was never sufficient to offset o|>position in 
both the legislative and executive branches of the Federal 
Government. It was only when general unemployment rose 
sufficiently to affect more politically potent groups that the 
concept became politically acceptable. Thus in the i970's* 
public service employment has been used in large part a^a 
countercyclical measure, rather than, as ^ structural or 
employability tool for the unemployed. In response to rising 
unemployment and a slack economy* the Emergency 
Employment Act (EEA) was passed in July I97L and the 
role of g^ovefnment as employer of the jQbless was 
expanded.^ The focus of the EEA was lo provide public^ 
service employment for the unemployed and underemployed 
in times of high unemployment atid to assist State and Jocat 
goveri^ent in providing communities with needed public 
services. 

^ Funds were provided on the basis of^ne criteriori — a 
nitional unemployment rate of 4.5 percent or higher for 3 
ccmsecutiye months, Fund^ were to be discontinued if the 
u!^mployment rate dropped below ihis level* when it was' 
fioted ,that enroilees would either be absorbed into 
permanem* unsubsidized public sector jobs or be employed 
in the private sector. 

The Public Employment-Program created by EEA was the 
most significant development since MDTA of J 962 and EOA 
of^ 1964. Although using public sector jobs to alleviate 
unemployment and to provide public services w^s thf 
emphasis of the New Deal policies, their experience has little 
applicability to the economic^ technological* and social 
conditions of the early 1970V During the depression, 
unemployment was massive and construction ^was a 
relatively labor intensive and Unorganized fieldp In c'ontrast, 

,the public employment programs of the 1960's generally 
focused on limited groups and on the hard-to-cmploy and 
pursued work experience as a higher priority than providing 
needed public services. 

PEP presented a new and major departure in employment 
and training policy. It proved to be important not only fortts 
short'run impact on the unemployed, but also for its longer 
term impact on State and local governments and as a case 
study for future public manpower policy. Giving State and 
local governments responsibiKty for creating public service 
jobs and for administering subcontracts with gther 
institutions wai preparation for titles U and VI of CETA. 
The experience also made public service employment an 
apparently permanent aspect -the employment and 

. training scene, ^ 

CETA*s announced intent was to decentralize and 
decategorize program decisions. However* Congress felt ^ 
strongly enough about public service employment to include 

O 
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a i^eparate title for its e\en though it wa!» limited to deprcs!»ed 
local economic!*, wiih an "e!>capc hatch" for impending tho!>e 
monie!» in o^her wa>!>> 1 he purpo!»e of thi!» title JJ wa!» 
declared to be ""to pro\ide^unemployed and underemployed 
penion!» with transitional employment in job!» providing 
needed public !>er\ Lce!» in drea!» of !»ub!>tantLal unemployment 
and, wherc\er fea!>ible, related training and manpower 
service!* to enable !>uch person!^ to move into employment or 
.training not !»upported under thi!» tttle'* Its run4!> became 
available to any jurisdiction that had 6.5 percent or more 
unemployed for 3 months. However, these funds could al!>o 
ht u!»ed for ^n>i>orthecomprehen!»ive purposes of title I if the 
State or local prime !>pon!>or preferred other activitie!» rather 
than public !>ervice employment. 

Although the Emergency Employment Act !>erved as the 
funding model for the CETA title 11 public employment pro- 
gram, 6£A'!> objectives were countercyclical, responding to 
the 1970-71 rece!>!>ion and thewindingdown in Vietnam. The 
intent!» of C ETA title 11 are better de!»cribed as employability 
development and !»tructural targeting Title IJ wa!> orjginally 
intended a transitional !»tage for the unemployed and dis- 
advantaged, while new skills were developedv local 
conditions. impro\ed. arid access vias found to permanent 
jobs. 

, A new title VI was added in 1974 through the Emergency 
Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act as a result of a 
rapidly rising unemployment rate and a deepening of the 

^recession. Both it and the Emergency Employment Act of 
I97J were enacted during a period when the administration 
in power vias rejuctant to use ^nera^scal 3^d monetary 
policy to speed eranomic growth ratesd'd job creation. The 
main ways in whicTmtle VI differed from tjlle IJ were that: 
{{) The eligibility criterion ofi length ofun^ployment could 
be reduced from 30 to 15 days by waiver ^ request fronf 
ajppjicants serving areas with unemployment rates in excess 
A? percent; (2) the transitH)nal gSals could also be wai^d 
uTppn requests and (3) programs were to enroU^he 
unemployed rather than the et^onomically disadvantaged 



ser\ed by title 11 progratns/A supplemental appropriation 
under title H was approved in fiscal 1976 in order to avoid 
mass layoffs of title VI participants artunding ran out. and 
large numbers of partici[$ants ' were transferred from one 
program to tfie other. As a result, the distinction between the 
title JI and title VI approaches became meaningless. 

An amended title VI was subsequently approved under the 
Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act prior to the 
national election in the fallt>C 1976. Jt prcFv*ided additional 
funding to prevent the dangerous "cliff effects" of mass 
lajfoffs. It also introduced a project focus more reminiscent of * 
the T930's than werej^he additionirto regular State and local 
government employment that had been the focus of PEP and 
of titles J J and VI until then. Priority was assigned to the long- 
term unemployed, for whom sponsors were to design new 
projects providi[tg employment less likely than earlier CETA 
jobs to lead to transition to regular civil service jobs. 
. with an unemployment rate of around 7 percent persisting 
in 1977^ Congress provided additional funds to enlarge the 
number of public service jobs to 725,000. The new Youth 
Employment and Demonstration ProjecK Act was oriented 
more to work experience than to public service employment, 
but It authorized opportunities for an estimated 200*000 
young people. The local public werks program was expected 
to generate 300,000 publicly created though largely privately 
provided ^tis. Then in his welfare reform proposal of August 
1977. President Carter recomm^ded J-^^ mijlion pubhc 
service jobs for welfare recipients and other low-income 
workers. Clearly* private job creation was the preferred tool 
of the Carter administration for combating unemployment 
and poverty. Yet throughout the history of public service 
employment, onecoujd find advocacy for its useas: (1) A toot 
for improving employability; (2) a jy^apon against structural 
unemployment of particular people m specific places* and (3) 
a general Recourse for workers unemployed during declines 
in the business cycle.nln all cases, it was a transfer f^^yment 
providing income as well as a source of both useful activity ' 

and public service. 
* 
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2. PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT-THE TYPOLOGY 



A major difTtcuUy in discussing the role and function of 
public service employment is lack of agreement by both 
policymakers and practitioners on its* specific objectives. 
Some of the objectives may even appear to be contradktory. 
This not only causes greSt difficulty in designing a public 
service employment effort but also makes evaluation of one's 
program unnecessarily imprecise. It is possible to set goals 
and objectives, select the client groups to be served, and 
adopt a particular design emphasis through careful choosing 
of program ^agents or employing agendes. Public service 
emplojrment can then be discussed, with at least three major 
dimensions worthy of consideratioa — 

The first dimension that may govern the nature of a 
locality*s public service employment program is made up of 
the goals ^nd objectives to be achieved. Clearly, these pro- 
grams can have many objectives, which may include the 
simple provision or expansion of public services, a stimultis 
to the economy, a tool to develop the employabtlity of an 
individual (leading to transition to unsubstdized employ- 
ment), a simple imcQme transfer and support, or a 
mechanism to retain a specific labor PQol intact until ''better 
times*" develop. Certain objectives may at times appear to be 
contfadictory or working at cross purposes with others. 
Thus, by first delimiting the objectives, policymakers deter^ 
mine the design and structure; ^ ^ 

This P^tp^r advocates a three-tiered pubUc service employ- 
ment system, with ea^h tier addressing its own set of 
objectives. Such a system may operate as a whole or in part, 
as determined by locaL policymakers and economic 
conditions. To address the set of objectives that may be 
designated as the employabtlity development objectives, a 
specific model may be adapted. If the objectives center more 
on an economic policy designed to stimulate a stagnant^ 
econompy^ a countercyclic^ model may be developed. 
Income maintenance or the^amelioration of chronic high 
unemployment in a specific location or among specific 
sociological groups is an objective that may best suit ainodel 
that can be termed ^'structural targeting,*" 

The second dimension is madcL up of the intended taVget 
group to be served. The objectives related to the 
employability development m^el are most appropriate for 
persons chronically unemployed because of lack of skills. 



training, or work experience, Employability developmetU is 
then addressing that portion of the labor force structurally 
unemployed. The countercyclical model's target group will 
be different. In this case, the second dimension will include 
persons unemployed due to a downturn in .economic 
conditions. The structural targeting model will address either 
the long-term' unemployed in those specific geographic areas 
that remain in economic trouble even in good times or those 
socioeconomic and demographic groups that seem to 
experience t^di unemployment rates whereveiHhey are arid 

^atever the e^nomic conditions, ^ 

f 

The third major dimension of the models is the type of 
employment opportunity .developed for the target groups 
that may enable the program to achieve the desired 
objectives or outcomes. The employability development 
model will reqt^ire the types of jobs that can develop skills 
and a transition to unsubsidized employment. A countercy- 
cylical effort will emphaize labor-intensive projects and the 
clients' return to prevfously held jobs in the private sector as 
the economy improves, A public service employment model 
that concentrates on specific locations or groups will devote 
considerably more time to developing jobs that meet^the 
needs of the clients, while at the same time providing needed 
public services to the locality, < 

These three major dimensions are summarized in table 2, 
There may be other dimensions or identifiable elements that 
contribute significantly to the formulajtion^ of any one 
specific model. Another area of concern discussed as part of 
the model is the role of training and supportive services. The- 
need for such an element wilt vary widely between programs 
leaning toward employability development and those that 
address economic developmeni problems or are countercy- 
clical in nature, A permanent public service employment 
effort for a specific target group may require innovative use 
of training and supportive services, depending uponahe 
group targeted. In some instances, funds are better diverted 
to materials for projects than for stipends to the clients them- 
selves. Of importance, Jbut not considered here as a major 
dimensiortf' the allocation of resources to training and 
supportive services will be determined after the basjc model 
has already been selected,. 



r\Hll 2, MOJ>HlS^I) OlMl \SK)VS hOk Pt Bl K SfikVlCh EmPI OYMLNT # 



I arget groupi 



Employment opportumties 



Fempordf^ job ireatton during «tonomic 
doM^murn (to be compktnented hy Mhtr 
economic and fL&cal pot|cy> 



I ong'icrm **di4empl<>ycd** b> econ*>mic con- 
(imons. emphasis on beads of hou^- 
bolds Via mconte resiricuans 



Variety of ^pon^oring agents. j>o^stble job creation^ 
corporauons. spectal project jobs, job creation 
on related public works or economic develop- 
" tnent acttvittes, fkMble wage structure for tbe 
b(gher skilled dhemploycd. but the average rate - 
to be k#ot reJattveiy low * 



Baste employment and trainmgactKity. 
development of^sktlls and experience 
, leadtng to permanent job placement 



Chrontcally utkemployed. cconomtc^ly dis- 
advantaged^ 



Jobs struetiyed to t^ie needs of indtvHJual. entry 
level relative to low maximum wage level, sigo^f- 
icant tnvolvement of private, nonprofit employers; 
regular ongomg positions. tntegration-coordU 
*;pation wtth civ*l service systems , 



I Chron]call> un^niployed m specif(carea> 
a "pocJfier 



Strttcturai Targfdnj^ 

t Job creation for cbronicall> unemployed 
in specific areas even m gi)od economic 
times 

* 2 Hard-to^mploy groups, ol^er workers, 

2 permanent public service employtneoti m- handicapped, and so fortb 
cotne maintenance, and support for chron- 
ically unemployed sociological group ' ^ ' 



Jobs to resemble countercyclical types {i e , projects. 
quasi-pubUc works) mtegrated wtth economic de- 
velopment projects 

s 

Job structurtng to meet tndtvidual needs, less 
emphasis on transit lonal* jobs, part-time tandem 
employment, andso on. 
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3. COtJNtERCYCLICAL MODEt 



The countercyclical concept (5f public service employment 
ftrst evidenced in the Great Depression era of the 1930's. 
Th« orks Progress Administration, Civilian Conservation 
CorpSf and Public Works Administration focused on the 
creation of public jobs to meet the challenge of joblessnesit 
during a severe contraction in the economy. The countercy- 
clical model, like other public service employment models^ is 
designed to create jobs in the pu)>lic sector; however, unlike 
the other such models, the major emphasis is on expanding 
the labor demand to combat joblessncss and providing work-' 
conditioned income, maintenance dttring an economic 
downturn. Both the EEA's Public Employment Program 
and later title VI of CETA cbrrespond closely to the counter- 
cyclical approach. Each was implemented iA a period of 
rising unemployment and in the absence of the full use of the 
job-creating tools of both fiscal and motfetary policies. 



The First Dimension: Purpose 



The countercyclical approach seeks to absorb substantial 
proportions of the unemployed nationwide, does not con- 
template transition into more normal jobs (at least until 
recovery begins), and is thwarted if the availability of public 
service employment funding is misused by^ units of 
government to reduce spending that would have otherwise 
occurred. Thus, the practitioner responsible for using public^ 
service employment for countercyclical purposes should be 
a'lcrt to the need to assure tKat ( 1 ) Those employed arc those 
who would have been likely to have remained unemployed; 
(2) State and local budgetecr^t maintaiirthe flscal effort that 
would have^ occurred in the absence of the program; and (3) 
the projramphases out as recovery progresses. Public works 
alternatives and other antirecessionary aids available at the 
community 'level should beclbsely linked with public service 
^ployment in both the planning and implementing stages. 



T|ie Second Dimensioii: 
Target Group 



Since the emphasis of the countercyclical approach is on 
providing interim temporary employnient for workers until 
jobs can be attained in the private or public sectors, 
eligibility^ requirements need not be \o restrictive as they are 
in other public service employil^t models. In keeping with 
the intent of reducing unempkiymept, the majoTconsidera- 
tion is that the participant in the countercyclical model be 
unemployed, defined in terms of a minimum period of time. 
Under both PEP and the emergency jobs progran) (CETA 
title VI), the unemployment requiremehts were notstringent* 
Only 7 days of unemployment were required for eligibility 
for PEP and 15 ^ays for CETA title VL However, the 
amentJed CfJA title^Vl places the emphasis on the lon^ 
^term unemployed by requiring IS weeks or more of 
unemployment— and partjcipants must also meet an incpme 
criterion. * * * ' 

Priorities for serving certain target groups have been 
attached to the legislation; e.g., PEP gave priority to 
Vietnam era veterans and only general Tnention of other 
priority groups with no specific requirements. Under CETA, 
**special consijjeration" was to be given to the most severely 
disadvantaged in terms of the length of time they have been 
unemployed. Operationally, the interpretation^f this 
regulation has varied amoRg CETA prime sponsors. 
Although the extent to which CETA public service 
employment (as compared with EEA) has served the disad* 
vantaged is still arguabte, many prime sponsors have 
attached supplemental priority groups to be served. Thus it 
has been possible for both th&lon^term unemployed and the 
disadvantaged (as well as^ other groups; nwst in need) to be 
served in the public * service employ meffl^ countercyclical 
model 

Yet the esfablishme|it of local policy to serve those most in 
need can be a factor in slowing down the hiring process. The 



choice between filling put)lif service slots as rapidly as 
. possible as a countercyclical weapon and serving the needs of 
the disadvantaged, to whom most employment and training 
practitioners had been dedicated throughout their careers, 
was difficult during the initial years of title Vl Old anti* 
poverty warriors welcomed the potential income redistribu- 
tion effects and sought to restript public service jobs to heads 
of households and concentrate them on those who have been 
jobless for the longest periods of time. Initially, there was 
"^riticism of the resulting enrollment delays; but Cot^ress 
ft^ms now to have endorsed that emphasis through the 
Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act apd is beginning 
to address the long-term unemployed as ^jgdority group by 
legal requirement. 

Of <;ourse, the overriding concern of public service 
employment is the unemployed. When providing public 
jobs, one must take into consideration the characteristics of 
the unemployed, in terms of both how many and what kind. 
Supportive services aikl training are usually kept at a 
minimum in a cout^t^cyclical pcograiti, but they are 
necessary to the successful employment of many target 
groups. The characteri&ucs of the unemployed population 
s will- provide an indication of what supportive services might 
be necessary, especially child care, transportation, and medi- 
cal services. Additional insightsanto such needs might be 
provided by nonnaditional sources, including advocacy 
groups, citizen ^committees, or community organizations. An 
important part 6f this process should be joint planning 
involvement of all relevant agencies to determine who is to 
be served and what services and jobs will be provided^ by 
which agencies. 

the Third Dimension: 
Employment Opportunities 

The jobs provided under a public service employment 
countercyclical model, because of the nature ofthe program, 
should be flexible and lend themselves to skill preservation 
rather than skill enhancement, and they do not have to be 
identical or parallel to regular or traditional public j<»bs 
provided by local and State government. Until the 
Emergency Jobs Programs Extension, the preferred strategy 
wa^ expanding the number of openings in the types of jobs 
already existing in J»ublic agencies. Now, with the' project 
approach, reliance on jobs not normally in existence may 
well become the rule rather than the exception. There may 
also be an argument for keeping wages at a level sufHciently 
below market rates for similar jobs to increase the desired 
movement out 'of these public service jobs and into the 
regular job markets as economic conditions improve. This 
aspect also lends itself to the "^transitioning effort7 from the 
public sector to the private sector However, if the rat&^s 
below the minimum wage or even the prevailing Wage 
thought appropriate by incumbent workers and their unions, 
. r**' program operator can expect criticism and political 



pressures that may make that policy impractical and 
undersirable ^ 



The Project Approach 

Characteristics of countercyclical jobs, with wage rates 
below market rates and with flexible structures, encourage a 
"project or work crew approach*" that is highly desirable, 
given the appropriate administrative support for materials, 
equipment, and related expenses. The primary advantages of 
local public employment projects are: ^ 
L They can provide a defmite starting and ending date. In 

turn, this reduces the expectations of the participant for 
* continued lengthy employment. (Some individuals who 

started with PEP enrolled upder CETA title II programs* 
- with nojJisruption in partid^atioa) 

2. The duration of the employing agency's obligation is 
clearly defined, 

3. Such projects encourage movement out of public service 
employment as econ*omic conditions improve. 

4. The projects usually provide a worthwhileand visible com- 
munity service that ordifiarily could not be performed. 

5. This approach reduces the opportunity for substitution 
and maintenance-of-efTort violation. 

However, there are also disadvantages. At the opemtional 
level, it is difllcult, at best, to keep a project approach intact 
because of a variety of possible barriers that at the outset 
could not be predicted,^ The tendency is for employing 
agencies to use **project employces**to meet the agency's other 
ne^s at times of crises or when there is a sudden shift of 
priorities. Although the employing agent can rationalize this 
use, theproject approach. becomes diluted over time. In some 
of the more visible projects undertaken by both local and 
private nonproftl community agencies, services developed* 
through the use of work groups have, on the other hand, 
created real demands for continued funding of those services, 

A reasonable amount of pjanning, both strategic and 
operational, increases the potential for success. However, 
adequate lead time for planning is not always available to 
those responding to rapid implementation requirements of 
the countercyclical model. The experience of current prime 
sponsors with this approach will be valuable in mounting 
further countercyclical job programs. 

Salary Restrictions 

The jobs provided under EEA and CETA title VI were 
both parallel and identical, to regular public jobs. Under 
EEA, salaries of up to $12,000 annually could be paid from 
project funds, and ihe program tended to enroll worker»^with 
higher skill levels than those hired under CETA title VI, 
which has a salary limitarion of $10,000 annuatly. [>ue to 
inflation and union negotiations, the salary limitation under 
CETA is becoming increasingly restrictive, ihu^ the focu*; 
will be more and more on low-skill jobs. ^ 



There are options open to State and local governments to 
offset these salary restrictions by direct wage contributions 
through other funding sources, including general revenue 
sharing and title II of the Public Works Employment Act of 
1976. which provides antirecessionary grants tp jocal govern- 
ment A significant number of prime sponsors supplement 
CETA salaries through a variety of sources. The effect is 
worthy of discussion. The higher the average wage levels, of 
course, the fewer the jobs created from any appropriation 
level Further, higher wages are of doubtful utility to the 
countercyclical model because the higher wages discourage 
transition into unsubsidized jobs. Perhaps a 'better 
alternative would be to develop jobs mth special classifica- 
tions, based upon occupational families or clusters, rather 
than creating public service jobs parallel or identical to 
regular public employment. Rules, regulations, and policies 
of personnel systems, civil service ^requirements, and 
employee unions present obstacles to developing such an 
approach, but those prime sponsors and program agents 
who have tried have met with some success. 



Maintenance of Effort 

Maintenance-of-effort requirements attempt to restrict the 
, effect 'o£ substitution of public service Jobs for other govern- 
ment jobs. However* standards for judging maintenance of 
effort are difficult to establish and enforce. Under both EEA 
and CETA,* maintenance-of-effort provisions were to 
accomplish two objectives: (I) To assum A'net increase of 
jobs and (2) to assure that jobs were not lost by regular 
employees. Since many jobs created under PEP were 
identical to regular public jobs, it was rarely clear whetljer 
maintenance of effort had been preserved. 

Mamtenance-of-effort requirements under CETA are 
much more extensive than they* were under EEA. 
Regulations prohitjit the substitution of these jobs for 
existing Federally assisted jobs* the impairment of existing 
contracts for service'* the substitutton of Federal, public 
service funds for other funds, or the reduction of hours 
worked by regular employees so that an individual from the 
pu^^c service employment program can be placed. 

Maintenance. of effort is essential to a countercyclical 
approach to public service employment. Without such 
provisions, the net increase in jobs— and, correspondingly, 
the effect on the unemployment rate and on income^ 
maintenance —becomes doubtful. 

Under the special projects approach, monitoring and 
Enforcement of maintenance-of-effort provisions are easier ^ 
to accor^modate. Yet if these projects are worthwhile^ there 
is always the question of whether the local government might 
have 'undertaken them without other assistance. The 
dilemma of whether maintenance is violated under the 
projects approach remains. Vet* the relative weight of 
enrollment in the special projects performed under a public 
service employment countercyclical model and in the 
""regular" public activities that dominatM EEA and CETA in 
^the past is an important measure of whether substitution is 
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likely. The greater the special projects enrollment, the less 
likely it is that maintenance of ^ort has b^n violated. 



Transition 

In a countercyclical public senrice employment approach, 
transition has to be defined differently than it is m an 
employability development or a structural targeting model. 
Transition could be only a desired^ goal, 'rather than a 
requirement, because of the uBeertainties of job availability. 
Establishing transition as a requirement in countercyclical 
public servlcf employment only thwans the goal of income 
maintenance and becomes a disincentive for movement into 
unsubsidized jobs. Wage levels of public service jobholders 
as .well as a ""project approach" in a countercyclical model 
can be important incentive^ in increasing the rate of transi- 
tion as the econmy improves, 

'^Under EEA, a 50 percent transition goal was established 
for all hires, specifically into State and local government. 
The same ""goar for transition exists for CETA. However^ 
with the addition of title VL the transition goal was disre- 
garded, since waiver could be obtained by request. The EEA 
transition goat was never attained in whole. Since jobs and 
wages were essentially the same as the normal pubjic jobs, 
and since entry-level jobs in the public sector were at least as 
attractive as those tn the private sector, movement into 
unsubsidized jobs was slow at best. As a consequence, the 
burden of transition fell on the public sector, where job 
openings were usually few because of budget restrictions. A 
transition requirement is not essential to countercyclical 
public service employment, but a transition goal is. Defined 
only as ''a goal," transition tak^es on adiffeient meaning and 
aids in the rapid implementation of a countercyclical policy. 

Perhaps equally important is the political attractiveness of 
transition as a goal for State and local governments. 
Trapped between decreasing revenues and increasing 
demands for services, prime sponsors view an increase in 
public service jobholders as still desirable. Yet if government 
were required to help them in this transition by placing them 
on regular payrolls* much of the appeal of public service 
employment would be lost. Operationally, transition 
requirements make more sense in an employability develop- 
ment model than in the countercyclical model. However, 
additional incentives, perhaps in the form of some financial 
support, are necessary to achieve a meaningful outcome for a 
countercyclical policy. 



Federal vs. State and Local Agencies 

As Public Service Employers ^ 

Although in recent years the prime deliverers of public 
service employment have been Stateand local governments, 
there is a role fb^the Federal goveranent under a countercy- 
clical public servic^ employment policy. The Federal role as 
such an employer should be narrowly defined. The best 
a^^s to useful jobs will probably be found where the 
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control pf this type of employment xfists with local and State 
prime sponsore. HdWever, Federal agencies can supply work 
stations for people referred by prime sponsor^) as well as 
take primary respoiksibility for interstate activities.. The 
Federal role could be most appropriate 'in a public service 
eroploymeniv effort that ts linked to a full employment policy 
that directs the Federal government to become the erapl(jyer 
of last resort. 

Existing local systems for the operation of public service 
emijloyment programs have been in place for some time. 
^ Relying on the experiences of both EEA atid^ currently, 
Cf TAf State and local governments have been able to refine 
their structure in order to effectively implement a variety of 
public service employment objectives. Usir^g the existing, 
structure of State and local delivery systems supports the 
intent of providing countercycltcal/unding,to those areas 
^ with ihp highest unemployment rates. It also facilitates 
coordination with pther program policies, such as structural 
targeting and employabiUty development. Another impor- 
tant consideration in countercyclical policy concentration at 
the local level would be the coordination with such other 
public seaor job creation tools as public works projects. 



Rapidity of Iitii^emeiitation . 

Rapid implementation is essential to a successful counter- 
cyclical approach. The struaure and types ^( jobs, 
recruitment, coordination, the selection of projects, and 
other, programmatic considerations §low implementation* 
Nevertheless, the speed of implementation has been a 
positive faaor in comparison with other countercyclical job 
creation measures. 

The intent of the countercyclical approach is t04provide 
the most rapid possible recruitment of unemployed people 
into the public sector. In order to meet this iirgent 
consideration, local *and State govemcnf^nts and^ other 
employing agencies must be able to shift their personnel 
I, 0suins into ^'high gear.*" An emergency jobs program 
* requires the identification of the most expeditious means by 
which large numbers of **new employees*" can be brought on 
board. Consequently, ^nsideration must be g^ven to basic 
{aptors such as: 

I, Priority areas of public service for job creation. 
, 2* Identification of appropriate kinds of jote. 
3. A realistic number of positions. 



4. Charactferistics of the unemployed. 

5. Job qualifications* - / 

6. Selection of personnel proccpur^^^hat accomplish the 
intent of rapid impleipentation. ^ . 

7. Expediting administrative p/ooesses. 

Determining Employment Needs 

/ * 

In large part, determina/ichi of the number and kinds of 
positions needed will be directly affected by the amount of 
Federal funds available, general estimates of the number of 
jobs available for a givji^n allocation can easily be made. 
However, the crucial issiie is the kinds and number of posi- 
tiorks needed. Depending upon local circumstances, a 
number of methods haVe been used \o icjentify oecds. 

Some practitioners /nave used as a meastfi;ir^ device the 
local government's |innual budget or program budgets, 
which in sorne instai^ can provide relevant information on 
vital public Services; needed and proposed but not funded. 
Caution must be exprcisedin using this method so that viola- 
tion of maihtenan^^e-of^ffort requirements can be avoided* 
Documents such as current personnerstudies and planning 
and economic stddies can also be useful Meetings with 
potential 'employ^g agencies^ publit officials, and labor 
representatives ait useful formats for determining the extent 
and kiiKf of put^flic jobs and projects that are needed and 
could be created^ quickly* Simple questionnaires and surveys 
- can gather meaningful information. 

I>esigning a'process for identifying potential job ^lots and 
distributing the^ equitably among available host agencies Is 
essential So i? chizen participation on advisory councils. 
Under*the amended title VI of CETA, the advisory councils 
become the focal point for project approval. Under the inftial 
allocations of thle VI, many prime sponsors had already 
developed a ^"project or work crew approach"* to job^ 
allocation, aAd the 1976 amendments mandated this' 
approach. By^working closely with host agencies that have 
personnel needs but limited budgets, some prime sponsors 
have been able to secure contributiorks of necessary 
^uipment, materials, and supplies that cannot be purchased 
with CETA funds. 

All of these suggestiorks are designed to reinforce one basic 
point: determining that the primary objective of a public 
service employment program is countercyclical colors all 
decisiorks under that program and sets it apart from other 
public employment projects with other goals. 
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4. EMPLOYABILITY 



The continuing debate among public poikyjnakers and the 
academic community over the cfTectivcness of large-scale 
public service employment programs as toots to relieve high 
unemployment often obscures a rather solid consensus that 
public service employment can be of vital importance in the 
development of skills and -experience for. the disadvantaged 
and long-term unemployed. Creating public jobs Tor those 
who, evenin the best of economic times, experience difliculty 
in getting and holding a job has been aAvobjective of two of 
the three major public service employment programs o( the 
early 1970*s, Both the Public Employment Program created 
by the*Emergen<^ Employment Act or 1971 and the public 
service employment program funded by title II of the 
Comprehensive Empioyment and Training Act of 1973 
included language relating to special consideration in hiring 
for the disadvantaged. Even the other major ppblic 
employment progran>t the Emergen^ Jobs Program (C£TA 
title VI), has sub$equently been drastically altered to target 
on the long-term and low-income unemployed. 

The First Dimension: Purpose 

The priorities in both PEP and CETA title 11 for hiring the 
disadvantaged, -the low skilled, and the marginal ^workers 
were often thwarted by administrative requirements of both 
programs. Since digtbility for program participation has 
ranged from as little as seven up to 30 days ^of 
unemployment, the requirements for hiring the disadvan- 
taged or those most in need have been unevenly applied* Less 
than 10 percent of *the hires for Puj)|tc Employment 
Programs in some cities were disadvantaged, while some 
large dties hired the disadvantaged at a rate exceeding 70 
percent," The point i$ that the Public Emplojrment Pcogram 
and its successor, the CETA title 11 program^ probably couki 
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DEVELOPMENT MODEL 



have been used as models to upgrade the skills and 
experience of the low income and low skilled, but they were 
not* Program sponsors could too easily bypass the most 
deprived^ in favor of the best qualified^ or at least the most 
experienced, of the currently unemployed in order to meet 
o»lhcr o^ective^ of the program, 

A public service employment program designed to provide / 
job skills and experience to the chronically unempk>yed-- 
those who have never been able to successfully compete— 
coukJ WSconstniacd about the framework of thcCETA title ' 
It program. Indeed, the model described below has much in 
conunon with the original title 11 approach. There are, 
nevertheless, important differences. 

For this model of a public service employment program 
(orAbc disadvanuged and sekiom employed members of the 
community, the author has ^hosen the term '*employability 
devek>pmeBt^ There is no magic in the term. It could be 
tinned a "'manpower deivelopment^ model, as the National 
Commission for hianpower Policy terms a like program 
design.^ The term ''empl^ability development^ was chosen 
because it accurately describes the overriding purpose of the 
prpgranr the development through a subsidized public job of 
suflkient job skills and experience to enable the client to be 
employed permanently at the public job site or to 
successfully compete for employment in the open market. 

The Second Dimension: 
Target Group 

What CETA Titles for Employability 
Development 

As developed here, the employability development model 
is designed as a training progi^m and would not provide an 



expedient means by which large numbers of people could be 
employed immediately. Funding for such an effort would be 
proper under CETA title I, which authorizes almost any 
employabitity or employment-related expenditure on behalf 
of the economically disadvantaged.. Tl^e funding allocation 
should not be tied to a local trigger of 4.5 or 6.5 j|iercent 
unemployed* as was funding for EEA and CET^ title II 

.respectively. A public service employment effort ^dedicated 
primarily to developing employabitity should not ^e tied to 
the cyclical nature of a local area's economy, Forthe types of 
clients this public service employment effort would address* 
a need would be present even with high general levels of 

,employment. 

Funding would also have to be stable, with an allocation 
plan that Mpuld allow for thoughtful planning well in 
advance. The mechanism for allocating funds foF the 
employability development model should likewise be 
1 separate and di^inct from programs and policies that can be 
Vgnvenientiy used to channel additional title II funds 
iKtionWide or into a specific area. The program could not 
toVratc a large infusion of funds that were allocated for 
countercyclical purposes, A national ^ trigger" for this type of 
program would be inappropriate. As the CETA title II 
program has been distorted from its original goals (i.e., 
successfuKramition of participants) by its use as a funding 
channel for sustaining enrollment of the title VI Emergency 
Jobs Program* so Xfo would the employability development 
model be seriously/damaged if it had^to be usgd as a deyice 
for hiring large numbers of the unemployed as, part of a 
national counteri^cessionary policy. 

Nevertheless/although employability development could 
not be a prirnafry objective of titles H or VI, there is northing 
to prevent it&/adoption as a secondary objective, even afttr 
one realizes /hat the geographical targeting and countercy- 
clical emphasis of those two titles make them less than ideal 
vehicles foythc employabilitj objective. 



PuMic/Private Comparfeons 

The / public service employment program, with an 
bmploi^ability development emphasis* is in concept an exact 
duplicate of private sector subsidized on-the-job training. 
The difference between public scj^vicc empl<^ment that is 
U5^ for employability d^lopment and subsidized private 
seaor on-the-job training is only in the method of providing 
the subsidy. In employability development programs, the 
objective is to train a less than fully qualified or minimally 
qualified worker to perform a specific job at the work site so 
that the trainee becomes proficient and setf-supporting, and^ 
also so that the job itself provides a necessary public servi( 
T^ accomplish thisUhe program subsidizes 100 percent,! 
tKc employee's wages and benefits. In private sector 
subsidized on-the-job training, the major objective is the 
same— that the trainee becomes proficient and self- 
^'"oporting; but instead of providing a public service, the 



trainee is expected to comribute to the employer's 
productivity and profit, A direct subsidization of wages is 
generally not allowed in subsidized on-the-job training. The 
subsidy usually consists of a reimbursement to the private 
for-profit employer for actual costs in terms of ^supervision* 
prodtiction loss, materilis and equipment damage, and 
training time. 



Comparisons and Linkages 

The design for pubtic^servicc emptoyabili^ development, 
programs differs in several respects from another tra^Oional 
employment and training component— work exifertencc, 
-'Simply stated, work experience is an activity d)^igned to 
expose those who have never worked, or thos^ who have 
been away from employment for long penodsyf time, to an, 
employment situation, to promote good worl/ habits, and to 
develop occupational awareness, as well as to serve other 
rotated puTrposes, Work ex perience is usually thought of as a ^ 
prMraining activity, especially for yout^. Employment 
development, on the other hand, is a pro-am designed to 
train an individual at a public job site in^brder to develop 
proficiency for a particular occupation. Although the 
distinction may jj^. clear in the ^bs^fpicXy in practice the 
differences often tend to blur 

Public service employment aTan employability develop- 
, ment design would therefore best be viewed by the CETA 
title 1 prime sponsors as an accompaniment or alternative to 
institutional and on-the-job training programs for the 
disadvantaged in the community. Such administration 
provides an fkutomatic tie to the major manpower resources 
in the community. Employability development in the public 
service sector sHoutd not stand independently but should be 
integrally cofUKCted for both intake and referral to other 
training activities,. 

Many of th^ clients entering the program would be 
referrals from other training activities* including work 
experience and institutional training under CETA and like 
.training conducted by the Work Incentive (WIN) program. 
It could be. advantageous for employability development 
operations to establish formal linkages with WIN, with local 
vocational rehabilitation agendes, and with others in the 
manpower field to establish procedures, for referral of their 
clients to public service employment,' Stich efforts might 
reduce considerably the amount of staff' time and expanse 
devoted to assessment, counseling, and, perhaps, rernedial 
education, Enrollees of some of these programs may have 
little employment potential or be too burdened with family 
^fpsponsibilitiesand public assistance needs for public service 
employment to offer them much. Clients from other agencies 
(e,g., WIN) would be accepted for public service employment 
only after they had received counseling and after the agencies 
had, developed employability plans designating the most 
-appropriate candidates from among their clientele, without 
the prime sponsor's having to answot charges of not selecting 
the most needy, ' f 
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EUsibility CHteria 

Obviously* the eligibility criteria for the employability 
development model must be different from the minimum 
standards of PEP and titles II and Vf programs. Instead of a 
qualifying limit of a minimum number of days of continuous 
unemployment* the cnteria should be: 
L Poverty due to - 

a. An inability to find work on a regular basis. 

b. Low-wage employment in the past. 

2. A maximum number of weeks' worked during the 
previous year 

Seasonal farm workers and migrants, for example, should 
not be excluded. 

^ On the other hand* the person wlio is ordinarily employed 
steadily but is unemployed because of a business downturn 
should not be enrolled. Whether a college-educated person 
or one who has attended a trade school but has never been 
Readily employed should be inf^luded would depend on the 
reason for the unstable employment. Marty young adults 
meet the Federal income criterion as being disadvantaged 
becauife of the circumstances of their living arrangements. 
They are not without usable occupational skills, but there is 
much more to employability than that Values, attitudes, the 
willingness to accept the discipline of employment are 
equally important and grow from work experiences* The 
question for this model is whether participation will add to 
employability. - 



Transition 



public slots, transition goals as high a$^40.to SO percent are 
realistic and attainable. < 



Supportive Service Needs ' ^ 

The quantity and caliber of suppojrtive',^ervices and the 
training opportunities afforded participants in the ^ploy* 
ability development ^mo^l will differ substantially from 
those offered in acounter^clical prct^le^m. ^countercyclical 
program, established to temporarily ' rMmploy large 
numbers of tht worif force until the privatcTseptor market 
place regains stability* does not nc^^$uch lujiport. Long- 
term unemployed people whom tht em pi oyJbi|ity develop^ 
ment model woultl enroll requin? the sernc^s of trained 
vocational counselors both 6upfi& the assessment and 
enrollment process and (periodicaljy) duriAg the period of 
transitional employment The ^rs, Epistrations, and 
limitations that burden those /.^ith , wsent or spotty 
employment histories cannot b^ o^rcot^e^impl^rby the fact 
oC a job. Counseling and coachitig that relate \o developing 
proper work habits and resolving^ perscfnil^problems must be 
integral parts of the md^lel. Pj^gramJ^^rticipants should 
have access to one person* a ^otmsel^rJ^^ all times in order 
that personal or work problems are qpif Kly made known and 
acted upon. .'V^ j /; . 

In addition to a close Fc;|^^40iish^>j' between client and 
counselor, a full ran^fc jcff-ijipppxtrft services must be 
available. This public ^^t^ eippltfyment effort should 
include provisions for m^ic^ alitd d^y-care services, and a 
oieans, probably through ltki)e^^ with other programs, to 
provide necessary clctthin^aiiat^ol^ or equipment required 
by the job. A prudent pfogrk^i fidrpini^rator will seek help 
from other agencies, hct^^ve^, before leaping in to provide 
expensive items such' as da; ^r^ out of his or her own 
resource^ Public assist^ce, thg Ipcal vocational rehabtltta- 
agency, and ^omihu'^^ groups can all provide 



tion 

resources to offset much oT supportive service costs. 



An employability develojiiient job creation program 
should pursue an ambitious rate of transition. 'An expected 
slot retention and transition rate of between 40 and SO 
percent would have to be maintained in order for the 
program to be a credible alternative to other less costly 
training models. If the need to retain the participant as a 
permanent employee or achieve t^nsition to other regular 
employment is not stressed and made a central part of the 
design, this public sector ""on-the-job training" wiil run the ^ 
risk of becoming a revenue^sharing prograhi that substitutes 
(federal funds for local ge^neral revenues. 

Th}s emphasis on a high retention'and transition rate for Tfllfd 
public service employment participants should not generate ' '^^>V *• 

the kind of debafe that accompanied imposition of the £inplOyiI160i'^^PpOrtUniti6S 
transition goals of the current CETA title II program. Many ^ ' 

localCETA prime sponsors viewed with alarm Uic pressure 
for a transition rate of SQ percent in early 1975, a time of 
intense pressure to hasten enrollments and spend availaf^le 
funds in order to demonstrate a capacity to implement the 
* new legislation aad respond to a rising national unemploy- 
ment rate* The discussion about performance goals in 1975 
may have resulted from tjie need to use titk II for morejhan 
one major purpose. If* however, public service employment 
has a ^able funding base, a clear mission to develop the 
^pbyability of its clientele, and sufficient time to develop 
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* ■ v^y^^^ 

The development pfcj% job site.itselfjj^4hrmost critical 
part of any public ^e^fj^^employment program. The kind i>f 
employment,, the p^j^jftp duration, the qualifications and 
skill levels requfretl/mf\ela of the job to an existingcivil 
service system, tlie itijn^^ctance of the public service provided, 
the relation of tfi^|job to local collective bargaining 
agreements, and th^'lifobability for retention and advance- 
ment all dictate th^irection of the progr^ and determine 
its success or faikiir 
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Tifiloring Job Opportunities 

Jobs developed Tor subsidized employment of the 
chronicaJly unemployed ideally should be ^structured to 
conform to the strengths of a particular client. A tailored 
subsidized employment situation would most likely lead to 
successful retention or transition of the cJient. It is. however 
unrealistic to believe that jobs developed in the public sector 
are varied enough to meet the panicularand unique needs of 
individual clients. One can talk about assessing the abilities 
and weaknesses of an individual and then developing a job 
situation in a publie agency that best suits that indi^iduars 
need; but as a practical matter, this kind of job development 
is difficult, if aot impossible, to accomplish. Most often, a 
range of job sites is available, and clients must be Titted"" as 
appropriately as the diversity of available employment 
situations allowl. No one can hope to satisfy the wide rangb of 
employment and training n^s .and aspirations of eligible' 
participants with t he limited array of occupations available. 
The range of occupational choLces available in public work 
must be viewed as a limitation of this or any other public 
employment program. 



The Nature of Job Sites 

Since occupational choice is limited, it is necessary to 
include as many different kinds of community service 
aajvjties as possible. Job sites should be selected not only 
from local and State governments and public educational 
institutions but from private, nonprofit agencies as \^elL 
■ - Nonprofit agencies are formed to provide a myriad o{ 
^ community services that should offer a wealth of additional 
occupational choices for public service eij^ployment clients. 
The inclusion of nonprofit (organizations a$ job sites for 
public service employment would also be beneficial to the 
program, for their use would further dilute the number of 
slots available to any one public agency. 

A public service employment program wilt be b^ter able 
to extraa firm commitments from employing agencies to 
retain participants if the number of slots allocated is far 
below the perceived needs of each agency. A carefully 
conceived process for allocating these positions might ^ven 
try to ensure-that each employingaeency receives le^s than it 
claims to need and can use in airansition situation. The 
CETA prime sponsor or othec administering agency may 
find dealing with a multiplicity of public and nonprofit 
agencies— ^ch with its own method of payment and peculiar 
personnel systems— to be not only confusing but an 
unending source of problems. The benefits accrued by 
having more employing agencies participating in public 
service employment ^re nonetheless worth the additiohal 
administrative workload. ^ ^ 

Federal regulations concerning acceptable public jobs 
funded under CETA title IE disallow a wide variety of 
aaivities. No jobs in building construction or highway con- 
struction, or any other aaivity that is normally contraaed to 
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a private, profitmaking organization, are allowed. Local or 
State law may restrict a local public agency even more in iti 
ability to perform maintenance aaivities such as.strtet repair 
or building repair. Federal regulations or State arrid local 
statutes also seriously restrict the range of activijues that 
"could be available for public service employment positions. 
Use of private, nonprofit agencies may in some wses be a 
way for local public service employment prbgrai^ adminis- 
trators to provide jobs in career areas that ar^ closed in 
public agencies, ^ . /' 

JThe curcent title IE program also restricts th< use of part- 
time enpployment.. fart-time employment can^ be used (inly, 
when an individual is unable to wor^ full time for health or 
other personal reasons. It is felt that a pan-time job in 
ordinary circumstances will not pay enoug^i to support the 
participant either white in the program or aft^r retentian by 
the agency. An employabjlity development program should 
'be more open to part-time occupations so that the panici- 
pant can pursue remedial, academic^^ or skill training the 
other part of the day. One of the pre-CETA categorical grant 
programs. New Careers, was developed around the option of 
part work, part trailing. The New Careers concept was 
designed to place a client in a position just below a normal 
civil service entry position. Through a combination of part- 
time work and academic tr^ning, the client, inaone^ to two- 
year period, met the entry-level requirements ahd was hired^ 
full time'^ the public employer. The flexibility to offer 
combinations of work and training coupled in a variety of 
ways should be part of the employability development 
model 

On the whole, jobs developed for this model must beat the 
entry level but exceptions may occur It is possible tjiat a 
midrange position in a ^killed or technical area coutd be 
suitable for a program slot If job slots are developed above 
the entryMevel care must brexercised to ensure that they do 
not infringe upon dvil service regulations and collective 
bargaining agreements, 

Jobs developed for this public service model would 
continue to be full-time entry^level positions that are central 
to normal public aatvities.While some jobs would be created 
for specific situations and some would be part time, the vast 
bulk of these slots must be in the mainstream of regular 
governmental activity in order that (1) reuntion can be a 
reality and (2) program -panicipants are not unduly set apart 
from regular employees, / 

It is vitally important for all subsidized employment and 
training programs, and especially important for a public 
service employment program that employs the disadvan- 
taged and seldom employed, that the work situation be as 
normal and as close to the usual work routine as possible. 
Except for special 'training provisions and counseling 
suppon from program staff, the public service program 
employee and his.or her co-workers should be made to feel 
that there is little or no difference in what is expeaed and 
what is received between a program^paid position and ajob 
that is supported vmh local funds. Public service program 
employees should b^^^T^aid^ tife prevailing rate for similar 
work, should receive th^^me benefits as regular employees, 
and should abide by collective bargaining agreements, 
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including the requirement to join a laboryorgantzatioil« if that 
is part of a local agreement ii! a State with \inion shop lakor 
legislation. Earli£r. Aibnormal wage^ were advocated for' 
countercyclical public .service empK)yment to encourage 
transition as opportunities arise. Kor employability develop- 
/neni. however, it is important th^lt the experience of the 
incumbent be as normal a.^ possible. 



Union and Civil Service Impacts 

In many ^eaSx local goyernmentat employees are^ \^ll 
organized, with considerable union influence in the hiring 
process arfd the working condi^br Organized labor has 
'traditioiuUy -been a sti-ong silffporter of public service 
* employment and other manpower prograitjs. On the other 
hand* any^ union's primary obligation is to its memb^rs^ and 
It will side with them if they feel threatened. Local unions 
ihat represent em^Aoyees who ar^ working in agencies where 
^public employmenyslots are developed shotild be contacted 
in advance to exp^in the purpose of the program and to iron 
out any potential problems. Out of courtesy (and 'self- 
interest)^ locaJ labor organizations should be consulted' 
about and kept fully informed of program activities that 
directly or indirectly aCfect represented employees in their 
bargaining unit. The active ^miport of loc^l labor 
organizations is of obvious importatrce for the success of an 
employability development model. 

^State and local government, civil service systems can 
pt^sent difficulties when program job slots are developed. 
Filling them with individuals who possess minimal skills for 
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the job bnd who are n^ the best qualified available ^an elicit 
strong objections from these agencies. Unless Jocal merit 
systems are fully understood 'before the implementation of a 
public service employment program and st>ecial protons 
fot program activities are hammered out, serious problems ^ 
and misundei:^tandings will occur, causing program delay 
and hard feelings between program operators and personnel 
departments^ / 

State and local merit systems vary greatly both m internal 
riexibilify and in adaptability. Early understanding 3f the 
Joca{ system is, mandatory in order that a determination can 
be made as tq whether me system is sufficiently flexible or 
must lAld^rgo ^strucyiral change. A system that requires 
elaborate qualification testing (many using tests that cannot 
be validated) and a firm ^Vule^jf three'* candidates for every ' 
positio n nrkay, fol example, be one that requires major change. 
From a distance* some civil service systems may seem easy to 
work with in the entry process; but they are useless in terms of * 
their ability to lielp a participant in transition. So me systems 
have special employment registers for eligible clients and 
allow designated public service employment positions. 
Employment as a program participant is handled easUy. The 
problem arises when the participant is to be picked up by the 
employing agency. Since the participant entered in a special 
employment register* he or she dften finds that the 
permanent job must be filled from regular* open* competitive* 
emplo^ent registers. ^ " 

The point is simply that personnel systems vary greatly 
and may be used easily Tjy a public service employment 
program or can require considerable tinkering and change. 
Each local program operation's problems and approaches 
must necessarily be unique^ 
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5. STRUCTURAL TARGETING MODEL 




A third model of public service employnrient- be 
derived by combining the elemenui of tW eni^Jayabitity 
development and the countercyclical models. Considered a 
hybrid^ in this respects this model involves ''structural 
targetitig," based on the need to deal specificaJly with 
persistent unemployment problems in some geographic areas' 
or amoi^ demographic groups who make up sign)ncai>t 
portions of the labor force. Whether the model take^ on'^he ^ 
characteristics of the employability developments or the 
countercyclical model is dependent on which targM group, is 
selected for service. 



the First Dimension: Purpose 



One purpose served by the structural targeting design is 
jobVreation in areas orsubareas of local jurisdictions which , 
suffer from chronic high unemployment even when "^good" 
times are being experienced el^where. In this situafion. tKe' 
model will take on the ^countercyclical features and be 
structured so that it maximizes employment relationships ^ 
with the economic development or other public works 
activities tharmay be directed to such hard-hit communities, , 
Thus the functioning of this approach may be triggered on 
and off by the level of lon^-term employment 

A second purpose that can be met through structural 
tar^geting is job creation for significant population segments 
in the prime spomsor s jurisdiction , who are "near 
unemployable" even in "good" times. When used to achieve 
this goal the model takes on more of the characteristics of 
the employability development design in that it could include 
extensive vocatiotial education and other 'skill development 
components as well as some qu^public works activities. 
Programs administered under ihe Older Americans Act 
resemble this approach. 

, Structural targeting by Ideality was the primary purpose of 
CETA title Il/with its triggeriifg^n 6,5 percent local 
unemployment for fhrei months^ Structural targeting f?y 
UiTffH group would occur under title U when the location of, 
target group coitfdd^ with the high unemployment 
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location, Otheriivise^title 1 is tlje most likely vehicle, although 
It may be possibles to address title VI slot^to a particular^ 
target group if ifmeets t4ie legislative priorities and eligibility 
requirements. 

4n past years, Opera^gn Mainstream ^provided limited 
rural work oppohunitie^ especially in areas -where few other 
alternatives fxisted— a goocf^example of structural targeting. 
The structural t^getihg design might also be viewed in some 
circunjstatices as A ^holding pattern" A)rparticipants prior to 
their entry into; other programs, or at least a*means of 
tem|1grarily stipplamin^ some sort of income^ transfer 
payment To meet these varied needs; the model must have 
the flexibility an4 composition of activities required to tailor * 
it to the needs of hard-hit groups or communities? 

There may be a flne distinction in structural targeting 
between designating the activity as public service employ- 
ment Or work experience<>Both are authorized under CETA 
>ut may cause difficulties in acceptance, depending upon 
which title funds are being, allocated. Certain other ^ 
differences in regulations, such a& the amounts authorized 
for administratiori and the wage structure adopted for the 
participants^ , may .distinguish * between^ public servilse 
employment *^nfl wdrk experience activities, particularly! 
under CETA? ' Por these reasons, ys .well as certain 
philosophical oftes, such differences are more than semantic. 

The goals^f work. e»perience are much mof^ limited than 
those for structural targeting, a difference -emphasized in-:^ 
CETA regulations for fiscal 197<S,^ WorkTexperiencc Js 
characterized as a short*t^rm or a part-time work assignment 
with a public employer or a private, nonprofit agency, and is 
desi^tied to' enhant^enlHt-employability of individuals who 
have not been working in the competitive j^bor market for 
'an expended period of titfie or Who have never worked. These 
conijitions w^ cover new or^recent entrants into the labor 
market as well as' those r6^ntering t\ie work locce. The 
objectives include Wcreasing an individual's erAployability 
through experietice on a' job, developing limited occupa- 
tional skills and good work habits, and aiding decisions 
regarding occupational goals. The nature is therefore 
tran^^ry from schooflo work, from school to training, or 

■Set ffiirf^ iffJttttrr. Juiu 2$, t^Th, C«itfTthcn»ivt Mvkpowet PrVfTfim ind r«nu tct AreM oT 
Htih UMfflpletniem MkcvUiKod Mmmtfutm*. 5m 95 ^ * , 
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from institution to the labor force (as may be the case forex< 
offenders or ex-mental patients). The continuing emphasis is 
placed on' periodic evaluations of participant progress to 
determine whether continued participation in work^experi- 
enOe, transfei^to another activityi placement, or some other 
action is most appropriate. ^ 

Struaural targeting is first of all intended to create jobs 
with some intention of increasing the rat>gc or extent of 

. public services, ^york experience cannot be considered job 
c^^ation; the cUenls may not always be produaive and thus 

^ can impose a drahi on supervisory tifite until desirable work^ 
behaviors are developed; the client then moves on to another 
activity. Work experience sites are mor^like training slots 
than employment. ^ . ^ 

The length of time pUnned^for participants to be enrolled ^ 
is also a point of delineation from work experience. Work 
experience placerpents tend to be short term or part time, 
while structural targeting in public service employment jobs 
would have no implied duration limit. It^may be true th^t 
much of what wo have called work experience in the past ' 
should have beenxmore property classified as structural 
targeting or perhaps^ "work relief* (a prior vocabulary). 
Operati<^n Mainstream was considered work experience but 
did not meet the tests applied here. T^nsition was not 
provided for older workers because they had no place to go> 
jior was any useful new experience, provided. It was not 
generally expected lo develop client employability but only 
provided a perfnaoent public service placement. Struaural 
targeting must provide jobs until regular employment 
becomes available to the target groyps or in the target area. 
If that does not happen, the situation may be a permanent 
one. The alternatives may be earned income through public 
service employment or an equally permanent dole. < 



The Second Dimension; . 

Target Group 

* 

As discussed^ earlier, the characteristics of the structural 
targeting model will be governed by the group or area 
selected for services. The model may be targeted t 
areas of high unemployment, areas that have suffered severe 
structural dislocations, or areas that have experienced a 
'significant loss of employment alternatives. This condition 
usually occurs in communities heavily dependent on one 
major industry^ such as the Seattle area, with its aerospace 
industry, otOte Detroit area and the automobile industry. If 
we assume recovery from such downttims, public service 
employment caji be shaped according to the countercyclical 
design. Resources could be usfxTto provide interim jobs, with 
the emphasis on transition /to^ the public sector but to 
income-producing jo4>s with te^entry into the private sector 
ppon economic improvement. The main^^difference between 
the countercyclical and the structural targeting approach is 
that the latter is applied to specific problems and localities 
and not necessarily in ^uniform national fashion Jt can exist 
as a separate policy instrument that could be phased in and 
out on. an emergency basis. 



An. example of structural targeting coexisting. with a 
countercyclical effort can b^ found in the allocation of funds 
to specific occupations. The WPA . effort in the 1930's* 
employed artists, writers, and musicians who found 
themselves in difficult employment straits as money for 
leisure time activities took lesser priority than money for 
food, shelter, and clothing. The point of such targeting was 
not to divert these in(Jividuals into other occupations of help 
them make a transition into public sector jobs.^he aim was 
to provide temporary jobs until econ<^ic conditio!^ 
improved so that they could support themselves privately.^A 
side benefit was to provide entertainment and art in put^i^ 
buildings for the populace living in an era of general gloom 
and despair. In more recent times, the Fedei^ government 
has undertaken a variety of special progr^s to employ 
engineers and technicians during the pha#out of the space 
program. 

The second major variant of the struaural targeting design 
IS selection of a sp^ific demographic group for targeting. 
Demographic groupsyappropriate for consideration are those 
who" are unatile ^toMInd employment in a generally, 
prosperous econbni^L^nd wfk) would not qualify for 
assistance from some other employment and training 
program, or those who are thrown out of a Job by structural 
rearrangements wJfhin the market. The first may remain 
permanently without satisfactory employment and adjust- 
ment may be long for the second. Retraining or relocation 
may be an answer for some but not all. (Relocation was used 
to some extent during the layoffs in Seattle^s aerospace indus- 
try: but it was feasible largely because of the high Iftvel of skill 
possessed by the displaced workers. Th^ potential benefits 
warranted the inherent personal and management risks 
involved in such a concept.) Some authors refer to this type 
of public service employment as "sheltered employment": 

. H I s^^E programs playinga rok as sheiiercd employment programs for 
individuals who want lo work, but who are unable lo fmd work under 
normal tabor market conditions Primary target groups for such a program 
would include dbab]«d or older workers, and workers m rural areas/ 

Older workers are a j^ogical group for inclusion in the 
development of a functioning struaural targeting program. 
Both PEP and CET-A experiences have shown that older 
orkers often suffer in open competition with- other 
significant population segments. H was found that in 
competitionf public as well as private, employers preferred to 
hire the younger workers. Public service employment has 
been perceived as a means to recruit and enlist new people 
into public service careers. Employers did not consider older^ 
applicants to be an appropriate target group for^this 
purpose, indeed, due to the reduced length of the older 
worker's remaining worklife, a program operator is hard 
pressed to develop any long-rat\ge training objectives that 
might benefit the client. Other considerations, such as the 
lowering of the retirement age and preretirement incentives, 
work against the older wcn-ker's obta\jng entry to public 
service employment/ The most effective method of assuring 
work opportunities for older workers b to earmark resources 
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exclusively for striicturaJIy targeted, permanent, sheltered 

-employment This is far removed injntent from providing a 
work expcricnocL activity, as was the dHtensible objective of 
Operation Mainstream. * ' „ 

Another demographic groijtp that might benefit from the 
structural targeting design is handicapped or disabled 
workers, who ^ could gain from close attention to jcrb 
restructuring, good employer attitudes/and removal of other 
artificial barriers to employment. ^The creation of jobs in 

- rural depressed* and central cit^j areas in which few 
employment opportunities exist may also be t(\ appropriate 
use 'of the model Some judgment would need to be made 
about the possible future roles of such selected groups in the 
labpr market, a consideration that might exclude certain 

^roups^ under the definition of structural targeting. 
, Young people may be inappropriate under some 
conditions and appropriate under others as a target group 

* for the structural targeting model. Youth programs should 
generally concentrate on the futures of these young people in 
'the labor market, rather than their unemployed status. The 
investment of tai dollars in training, either in the classroom 
or on the job, or in work experience efforts should produce 
longer term tconomic payoffs. Youth is a temporary or 
transitory situation, in contrastto the older workers who will 
never be younger The definition of the period of youth 
varies by individual and location. The' key breakir^g point b 
when an individual's problems in obtaining employment 
become structural or developmental and are not due solely to 
age. This may be determined by analyzing individual social 
and work histories or by setting a statistical point at ag^ 24, 
when the unemployment curve drops sharply. So long as 
there is ^ chance of dealing solely with the developmental 
weakness* structural targeting may not ''be the Answer. 
Nevertheless, for many young peoplethe greatest obstacle to 
employment may be their reluctance to settle down rather « 
than their lack of skills and experience. For them, 

^ structurally targeted public service employment is .an 
appropriate ""aging vat.** In other cases, the problem may 
be either^ lack of available jobs or age discrimination. In 
either cise, rejection of youth by the labor market may 
reduce longer term commitmehts- to work. Structurally 
targeted public employment may help to avoid such 
permanent handicapping. 

The third Dimension: 
Employment Opportunities 

Once the objectives of a public service employment effort 
Tiave been determih^, including the objective of structural 
targeting, operational considerations can be addressed. 
Areas requiring discussion include the process for allocating 
positions or other program ^resources, st^rffing strucj|irc; 
coordination with other employment and training p^qgntms, 
provisions for training and supportive servic^^ wage 
structure and requirements, and the mechanics of delivery, 
O 



including the respective roles at local. State, and Federal 
governments. 

Decision-Milking Responsibility 

^ Responsibility for selection and placement in a structural 
targeting model should rest with the highest goverRmental 
jurisdiction nearest to the problem, because success of th^ 
model may lie in such an agency's flexibility. When pockets 
*of chronHc high unemployment arrm need of attention, tt is' 
important that the unemployed are enrolled without 
awaiting higher level Approvals. Further, as should be the 
case in any employment and training program design, all 
programs ip any, one area shoi^d be planned and* 
implemented in concert.with all others in an orgakiized but 
localized manpower policy. The obvious existing delivery 
system is the CETA structure. 

Any major role by a State over a local government or by 
the Federal government over lesser jurisdictions will 
inevitably subordinate smaller efforts to the dominant 
government entity. In this respect, any area's public service 
employment effort should contain all three alternative 
models, enabling the-prime sponsors to operate each as the 
situation depiands (depending upon available funding)..The 
National .Commission for Manpower Policy has likewise 
recor^mended that CETA prime sponsors plan for such a 
three-tiered effort made up of the three tnottels. Whether 
built into new legislation or merely suggested as a possj^ble 
strategy, structural tar^ting as an alternative program 
approach may give prime sponsors a different perspeaive on 
their own labor markets. 



Allocating Resources 

The major consideration for a prime sponsor or local 
Jurisdiction in implementing structural targeting is the 
allocation of resoiiroes and positions. Since transition within 
the public sector is not emphasized in this model, a flexibility 
in creating jobs is introduced.. The appropriate emphasis is^ ■ 
determined by the target selected. 

Areas that have suffered structural dislocations generally 
count among the unemployed % large number of skilled, or at 
least semiskilled, workers who in better times were steadily 
employed. Under these conditions, the resources allocated 
should be structured so that they maximize employment 
relationships with economic development or other public 
works activities that may be directed toward such hard-hit 
communities. Federal agencies should also be approached as 
potential employers. Especially in conservation or environ- * 
mental activities, the National parks and forest systems 
provide opportunities for .labor-intensive efforts. (Federal 
worksites are concurrently available to State and local prime 
sponsors as outstations.) 

Quasi-public works activities, such as the renovation and ^ 
winterizing of low-income housing, have be^n advocated for 
the title VI Emergency Jobs Program, This approach would 



place thcitmphasis on tTie public service provided and away 
from allocating! sum^ for training and other supportive 
t services These activities are ideal for a structural targeting 
model because they lend themselves well to meeting the 
needs of particular localities and target groups To achieve 
this potential, governments must plan public works, 
economic development* and public service employment in 
concert. If prime sponsors have the threc-tiered model 
available, the common problems of each model can be solved 
in concert- 

" In the case whei;e specific demographic groiips are targeted 
for public service employment efforts* the selection of job 
sites and the resultant allocation of resources may be 
approached in a different manner Sheltered employment 
must necessarily stress the services to the client group rather 
than the public services provided. It is in this light that the 
emp[(iy ability- development characteristics of the model 
surface and ovei^ap with the employability dev^elopment^ 
model. Possible strategies center on the distinctive features 
of the targci group and their own special abilities to 
' contribute to social efforts Some thought could be given to 
part-time placements as opposed to full-time placements, 
generally advisable only for those individuals who, because of 
age, handicap, or other personal factors* are unable to work 
full lime. This may also increase the salability of the 
structural targeting concept by increasing the numbers to be 
served with limited local resources. 



factors ne^ to be considered in the determination of wage 
levels In most cases. Federal regulationsH'equirc thit at least 
the,mmtmum wage be paid, and in some circutnstarices the 
prevailing wage rate for the work being pedlprmed must be 
paid. Many participants may be receiving supplemental 
security income that limits the length of time they can work 
and still remain 'oo that program.tCareful study of other 
State and local regulations^ is warranted. As is evident, this 
use of structural targeting is aimed^as much at the social 
needs of the participants as at the effect thc^ir working has on 
the economy. 

Traditionally, programs that employ older workers and 
disabled workers have paid the minimum wage or less under 
the guise of providing work experience; with little emphasis 
being placed on the work being performed. There should be 
a serious reconsideration of this approach, for it is a misuse 
of the work experience training mode and resultsSn the 
negative labeling of th^se being employed. Sheltered 
employment should not be confused with the concept of a 
sheltered workshop, but it should reflect only theJntent of 
the program to employ those who have great difficulty in 
obtaining jobs in an open, competitive labor market. To 
preserve some dignity while providing a needed income 
supplement, programs should pay prevailing wage rates; the 
balancing of the public seryice employment wage with other 
income can be achieved through other means such as job 
structuring and tandem employment. 
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Thr^^onsideration to be^deaU with next, the wdge 
structure, can actually govern the type of i^ogram a 
siAictural targeting effort may turn out to be The influence 
of organized labor and existing classifications 'of\vork may 
dictate wage levels Since this model is generally meant to be 
a temporary solution, some relief may be found in declaring 
such Wprk emergency in nature and utilizing common work 
classifications for all those employed. This would allow the 
use of the' lower wage levels prevailing in some unskilled 
laborer classifications and would assure return of partici- 
pants to regular jobs when the ecoijomic situation improved. 
This strategy must be coordinated with the appropriate 
unions. / li I 

At lea*st one other factor will have to be considered before 
the wage levels can be determined. The persons involved are 
likely to be regularly employed wage earners, with a large 
proportion bem$ heads of households. These workers mi^st 
^ earn enough to maintain sShie reasonable living level for 
their households- The final outcome will therefore depend 
upon the amount of resources available dj^^^^ extent to 
which such funds can be **5tretched'' to employ as many as 
possible, to maintain households at r^sonable living 
standards, to act as a.^ disincentive"^ to c&ntinuing public 
employment of those seeking permanent work, and to have 
the greatest possible overall impact on the econoni^ic 
Ttevelopment of the area. 

If the structural targeting variation adopted takes on the 
sj laractenstics of a shekered employment program^ different 
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Staff Requirements 

Counseling will fill an important need in any public 
service employment structural targeting effon. The intensity 
or level of services wilt be determined by the emphasis on 
developing the employability of mdtvidual clients. When 
the effort is used to supplement economic development 
activities, the demand for counseling will fal l mostly, i nto the 
area of advising, informing^ and referring. Instruction in job 
search techniques, information ott job openings and the^ 
hiring trends of private industry, and some simple 
motivation techniques for job hunting will fill most needs. 
The emphasis is not on transition at the worksite b^it to other 
areas of the economy as it improves. Panicipants employed 
in this type of effort will benefit from directing their atteittion 
outwards Consideration might well be given to providing paid 
time off from the subsidized job as an incentive to4ook for 
work. Staff efforts as a whole should be directed to short-range 
plans. Training is thereby deemphasized because most 
participants ^ill have job skills/The goal is not to restructure 
the participant population, an objective that is more appro- 
priate for thef employability development model. 

The use^f structural targeting to serve hard-to-employ 
gMups requires a different approach to training and 
supportive* services. A program modeled on structural 
targeting may view the desired outcomes as transition or 
perhaps merely as more or less permanent public jobs. For 
instance, the tyiie^jof services required by older workers will 
differ from th^se required to develop the Employability of the 
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disabled, Wiih ihe mort l>fitf v^orklifc of older workers. ihe<_ 
emphasis of counseling seKices is more properly placed on 
mhnev managemenL^ reuremeni. or leisure nme m^^age- 
menf. i e . those not e<>nnceted witfj work hui aimed at the , 
mdividtiars tranMtion frortj the tahor market The ^nain 
theme ean be the continutng in\ol\emenl in eommtinitv life 
upon reiiremeni and "the pre\ention of some individuals' 
withdrawing into the devastainig isolation so ofteil found in 
both the dhabled and the older johseekers It wvll N 
netx'ssary to drjw them out. gi%c ihcm purpose through 
Work, miluiimgsuffiaent direetioii to tontinue to lead useful 
lives bt'vond the end^ of their working ye'ars, 

A^ implied before. sUiftnig reijuimnenis are delermjfled 
largely bv the ohjcciives of*ihe model I he co6niercyelical ^ 
emphasis will reijuire a lower stalf-io-participant ratio than a 
program aimed ai a speeial target group Tess emphasis on 
counselors ma> be replaced by a greater need for monitoring 
the projects funded for eeonomie^ development purposes 
Possible conflicts with organized lahor and the types of w ork 
being performed ai^ realities that ne^ close attention m any 
rriass employment etiori Working eondittons as well as 
health and saletv stal1dard^ must he of coneern to program 
administrators It mav he that these wdmrnistratue 
pr^^.^^|UlV^ wilt deserve the most sfaff time 



^^Ider Worker Emphasis: An Example 

J*hoenix. An/ . whieh Ijas a large number of persons over 
45 years of age among its population, us^d a methodical and 
organized approaeh to reach this population segment. The 
result was an enrollment level of more than 20 percent for 
older workers under liI:As I*EP. achieved by targeting 
recruitment and job structuring effort?. J o develop jobs that 
would both interest and ehallcnge older workers, as well as 
meet publie serviee needs, was the greatest task, A broad 
range of jobs was created in order to respond to varymg 
skills and work" experience^ Outdoor potions included, 
groundskecper and general- laborer. In the clerical field, 
clerk-typist and account clerk were earmarked as usable 
positions In the area of human services, emphasis was 
pUced On community worker slots with various puBTic 
agencies and teacher aide positions in the public school 
system The' previous work experien9es of the older 
applleant^ were taken into account, and^ such technical 
positions as computer programmer ^pd audiovisual teehni- * 
ciai>> as well as maintenance activities* were developed. 

invcn with such efforts in job structuring, the reluetance of 
older workers to apply led to slow hiring. Only after the 
fir?it few older workers were actually, fiired did the effort 
begin to pa> off As discussed in the earlier section on target 
groups, older persons, like most other groups relegated to 
low or last pnorm in hiring, were unwilling to ^pply for jobs 
unk^s there wSsiome mdication that they had a real chance 
for employment The feedback to the community from the 
first few hirings convinced others that such a chance did 
CMst. J hus Ihe J*hoenix effort, while not strictly a 
structurally targeted program* contained the elements 



necessary for succes^^ful structural targeting of a pubtiag^ 
se^vre^>hiplo>ment program^ ^ S ' 
^ Ihe role that supporti\e services and jotvrelated training 
ean plav will depend ujion whether the particular emphasis 
of the sjructural targeting modd is a countercyclical qv 
cmpto>abilit> de\elopment orientation The demand for 
irammg and support in counlercyclically oriented programs 
IS likeK to he much less than m a program targeted to older 
worken* I he^need^o pr^nidc counseling, orientation, and 
other <upportue services will also largely determine the 
stajfing rcijuirements of the project The more ambitious the * 
objectives, the more stalf time is required,^, fttf 



The Special Needs of Older Workers 

Jn May 197.^. title IX of the Older Americans Act was 
enacted as part Af the Older Americans Comprehensive 
Services Amendmdnts. It was specifically designed to expand 
the Operation Mainstream pni^m and to spi^ad that 
Concept acrovs the Nation Ihe programs ha^e been 
implcmenied under tv^o National contracts operated by 
<jrecn Thumb and the U^S Forest Service for rura! areas, 
with an additional three contractors operating in urban 
areas However, all five contractors must operate within 
certain basic design elements that may serve as prime 
examples in developing a structurally targeted public serviee 
employment program for older workers, - 

I he primary features of the design ar6 aimed at providing 
a twofold benefit; (I) Benefit to the in<}ividuals who enroll in^ 
such a project, including increased income, improved job 
skills, possible placement or reentry into the competitive 
l^bor force, and the information and supportive services 
needed by senior citi/ens and (2) benefit to the communities 
where projects are located, specifically aimed at enhancing or 
establishing human services. This second element is what 
basically forms^e distinction between a structural targeting ^ 
model in public service employment and what m the past has 
been termed "work expenebce," 

The common eligibility criteria used for the Senior 
Community Service Employment Prograri^re ige. physical 
and mental capacity for work, and economic status. An 
individual must be at least 35 years of age, with no upp^^r age 
limitation. An applicant must be physically and mentaJly 
capable of performing part-time employment duties. Gener- 
aUy. enrolment is limitcd^to those who are economically 
disadvantaged or at least ''near poor." ihe Department of 
Labor has supplied three priorities ^r service in addition to 
the above criteria. Those who are applying for reenroil- . 
ment »r who are disat^led veterans receive first ^priority; 
second priority goes to the most severely economically 
disadvantaged, and tjiird priority is for applicants 60 years of 
age or older. 

Program services that are reijuired include a preenroll- 
ment physical and annual checkups. Assessment and 
orientation are predictably required, but sponsors have mor& 
latitude m the extent of training offered prior to the 
assignment to ^uhsldi/ed community service llxtensive 
instruction is offered in j6bseeking >kills. along with 
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"n'nformaUon nin such areas of concern as soctal security, 
health, nutrition, tax requirements, and retiremcftt law. 
Needed transportatK>n assistance Is available, and local 
social service agencies are utili/ed for specific problems, 
rfie employment guidelines limit work to. a maximum of 

" 30 hours per week, or hours per year, per enrollee. The 
kinds of jote being provided include work in conservation, 
maintenance, or restoration of natural resources in rural 
areas and occupations that provide service!^ to the needy. 

Thus this program provides one more example of 
structural largeting in ways that can be adapied by CETA 
.prime sponsors 



Structural Targeting,tn a Local Employment and 
, Training Policy 

The concept of a public service employment structural 
targeting model^ aad its application to the overall 
employment and training policy of a city, cqunty, 
consortiumi or State government has not been adequately 
discussed or explored. On its countercyclical sidCi on^ can 
envision severaf applications and purposes that sponsors 
jnay wish to adapt. In general terms* it car] serve as a 



temporary employment scheme that will maintain attach- 
ments to the job market for pockets of unemployed people. 
It can also serve lo keep a uniquely skilled labor force intact 
during economic bad timcs> The economic cost of training 
new workers in limes of recovery may only sJow such ^ 
recovery in specific industries> One mighi use the example of 
the auio industry in Detroit as a case for such selective 
counte^clical policy. It is clear th^t such a policy will be 
expensive, perhaps too expensive for local governments to 
employ. Federal funds with selective, Jocaiized triggering 
mechanisms may well be coordinated through the same local 
governments. 

The apphcation of siructurahargettngto specific groups is 
more obvious. Such has rarely bee^i the focus <>f a public 
service employmeni effort. EligibJity or the quality of 
employment has often been reduced in order to increase the 
public salability^ This may also be the reason such programs 
tend to fail, or at least fall short in increasing the client's 
employability. It may be that providing permanent public 
service jobs is ^he only viable policy in deaJing with the 
particular needs ^( some target groupsi such as older 
workers. Pre-retirement employment in lieu of transfer 
payments suclras suppleme^ntal security income is worthy of 
study. It is increasingly clear thati in a society so bound tc ^ 
work ethic, employment and training policy is incomplete 
without such a selective delivery model. 



6. UNRESOLVED ISSUES 



The three-Level public servi<^ employment program desi^ 
suggested in this monograph attempts to resolve, among 
other things, the major structural problem of most recent 
programs -the problem of using a particular design to meet 
numerous and ofcen conflicting policy objectives. The three- 
model approach— countercycticat, employabili(y develop- 
ment, and structural targeting--allows each component to 
address a spedfic need, organize Tor a specific objective,, and 
then employ a, specific urget' ))opulation in job situatioiks 
that reasonably follow Trom the design. 

These considerations are critical for the local or balancc-of 
State prime sponsor that wants to make optimum use of 
available public service employment resources. There are ' 
other problems and issues relating to both such program 
purposes and operations that this monograph either neglects 
or does not address sufHciently, primarily because th^ 
involve nation^ issues beyond the [tach and decision of^ 
pr^me sponsors. Nevertheless, some comments are appropri- 
ate concerning local consideriitions relative to the issues of 
substitution, appropriation levels, imd the role of public 
service employment in a full employment policy^ 

It is simple to assert that FederaLpublic service Tun^s may 
be used only for jobs >hat would not be otherwise filled. It is 
simple to assert that the result of Federal public service 
expenditures must be an increase in employment ievels in a 
local jurisdiction. It is atso simple to assert that public 
service jobs must not displace currently employed worker^ It 
is even relatively simple to effectively monitor program 
sponsors during theilrst year or two of a program to ensure 
that these stipulatioiks are met. One can even argue thatf in 
the short run« the amount of substitution can be assessed by 
a quick glance %x the numbers of program enroltees who are 
rehired (previously laid off employees o'f'the sponsor). ]f a 
rehire rate of 5 percent or less is reported, one could argue 
that the substitution question is not even.worth debate. 

It is also -argued that substituHon cannot be defined, 
detecte<^ or measured:. Once ^ basic ^ public service 
employment program is insuUed and ftfnded through an 
annual appropriation, maintenance ,of effort becomes a 
complex problem. How can one bti certain that the 
expectation of an annual^ublic service grant not taint 
' idgments <flr city, county^ or Stiite budget oflicers — or 
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city council members, county commissionersi or^appropria- 
tion committee legislators? The certain knowledge of a 
reguUrpublic service employment allocation cannot help but 
enter into the budget process at any government level. From 
this perspective, there is no way to be certain of the impact of 
substitution, since one must enter into the very first level of 
budget consideratioiks. It is difficult to assess whether a 
proposed budget reduction in one department ordivision of a 
government unit was made for reasons of budget limitations 
or with the certain knowledge that the difference would be 
made up from ^blic service employment "^revenues,^ with 
the resulting excess used for bond^ redemption, tax relief, or 
some other nou-employment-sustaintng use. 

National^, the substitution issue is a critical one. At the 
local level, it is transferred into the issue of maintenance of 
effort. Of greatest concern to local policymakers^hould be 
the potential political impact upon the supply of funds 
available in the future. The perception that local or State 
governments are using Federal revenues in )ieu of locally 
generated income has damaging political impacts, no matter 
whether such substitution amounts to 1 percent or 10 percent. 
The local practitioner has at* least t^t motivatk)n for 
maintenance of effort. 

The scope of this monograph did not include a discussion 
of appropriation levels needed to make each of the designs 
programmaticalfy effective; nor does it present a comptete 
discussion of the many alternatives available for allocating 
resources. The only real mention of appropriation levetswas. 
the comment in the discussion of the employability 
development modei^hat care must be exercised to keep the 
supply of available employability development positions 
below perceived demand in any one area. An aimual 
appropriation limit of $400 million to $500 million for such a 
public service eTnpk)yment effort i^ould ensuije that the train- 
ing and transition requirements of the model could be kep| 
intact-* Larger sums would probably be detrimental to the 
emptoyabili^ development concept, tending to focus the 
program as a countercylical iikstniment and not as a^^ 
manpower training vehicle. ^ 

Use of public service employment as a countercyclical 
device may also have an expenditure limit. What that limit 
would be is diificult to determine. WRile the total funding 
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must be aggregated nationally^ the limits areintheabsorption 
capability at the local level Upper limits exist concerning the 
absolute number of public service enroUees that city, county^ 
or State goverhments:and nonprofit community agencies can 
provide with useful employment and adequate supervision. 
Too large and too frequent "^doses^ of countercyclical public 
service employment job funds may also .compound the 
difTiculties inherent in the substitution of Federal job funjls 
for local revenues, 

From the State and local level, public job creation of 
various kinds has an overriding attractiveness: it can be 
targeted to communities that might be bypassed by broader 
fiscal and monetary policie$CNevertheless, unless Federal 
funding is to become permanent) local jurisdictions may be 
saddled with a burden of public employment that they can 
neither support nor unload/A labor market distorted by a 
heavy weight of puUic employment may be unattractive to 
private employers. The Federal funds may act as an opiate, 
preventing necessary structural adjustments. And ultimately, 
the experience has been that sooner or later the price of 
Federal funding must be Federal regulation. Thus the local 
policymaker, prime sponsor, or practitioner, while wel* 
coming public service employment as an essential component 
of a full employment policy, has ample reason to press for a 
balanced package of direct job creation and broader 



economic stimulation. 

Public service employments it seems, has become a 
permanent component of the kit ofemployment and training 
tools. The local practitioner can merely respond to that 
availability by spending the funds in any way that meets the 
requirements of the Federal funding source. The alert 
practitioner can also examine the needs of the jurisdiction he. 
Or she serves and use the Federally funded employment 
resources, within legal bounds,' to meet those needs in 
innovative ways. In search of such innovations, local 
policymakers or program operators will find it useful to 
identify appropriate objectives-- whet her countering the 
down side of a business cycle, developing theemployability of 
disadvantage workers, or targeting upon the structural 
impediments of the local economy or special target group. 
Each will require a diflerent approach, but all are possible and 
appropriate among existing laws and regulations. Each could 
be aided by changes in legal structure and guidelines^ but all 
are possible and of proven efTectiveness. The essence of 
planning is clear objectives followed by consistent technique. 
Public service employment, along with related public job 
creation, is a growth industry and one that may be around a 
long time. Those who are practitioners of its acts can improve 
its usefulness by considering th^e alternative objectives and - 
the program^structures implied by each, ' 
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WHERE TO GtT MORE INFORMATION 

For more inforijiaMOn, coniact ihe Employment and Training Adminisiranon, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington. D.C. 20213. or any of the Regfonal Administrators for Employment and 
Training whose addresses afe listed below . 



Location 



Slates Served ' 



John F Kennedy BIdg 
Boston, Mass, 02203 



1515 Broadway 

New York. N Y, 10036 



PO. Bok8796 
>hiladelphia. Pa. )910t 



I37rpeachtree Street NE 
Ailanta.Ga. 30309 



230 South Dearborn Streei 
Chicago. III. 60604 



911 Walnut Street 
Kansas Oty. Mo. 64106 

555 Griffin Square BIdg. 
Dall^.Tex 75202 



1961 Stout Streei 
Denver. Colo ?^0^>4 



450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco. Calif. 94102 



909 First Avenge 
Seattle, Wash, 98174 



Connecticut 


Neu Hampshire 


Mame ' 


Rhode Island 


Massachusetts 


Vermont 


Ne\* Jersey 


Puerto Rico 


Nev^ York 


Virgin Islands 


Canal Zone ^ 




Delaware 


PennsyKania 


D)M net of Columbia 


Virginia 


Maryland 


W est \*^rginia 


Alabama 


Mississippi 


rlonoa 


North Carolina 


Georgia 


South Carolina 


Kentucky 


Tennessee 


lllmots 


Minnesota 


Indiana 


Ohio 


Michigan 


Wisconsin 


Iowa 


* Missouri 


Kansas 


Nebraska 


Arkansas 


Oklahoma 


Louisiana ' 


Teitas 


New Mexico 
* 




J 

Colorado 


South Dakota 


Montana 


Utah 


North Dakota 


" Wyoming 


Arizona 


American Samoa 


California 


Guam . 


Hawaii 


Trust Territory 


Nevada 


Alaska 


Oregon 


Idaho 


Washington 
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